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FIGURE 13.3 Deserted street in Basse-Terre, Guadeloupe, during
the evacuation of 1976. The smoldering summit of La Soufriere is seen
in the background.

controversy, civil authorities did not know whom to believe,
and the evacuation rapidly became a nightmare.

In my judgment there is no question that the situation was
exacerbated by the fact that journalists seemed to have unre-
stricted access to the disagreeing scientific teams during this
period of crisis. Even though an evacuation was supposedly
under way, hardly a day passed without television or radio
crews appearing at the scientific headquarters at Fort St. Charles.
Scientists were interviewed singly or in groups, and the jour-
nalists eagerly sought out differences in opinion regarding the
state of the volcano and the hazard that it posed. In many
instances, more media attention was focused on the disagree-
ments among the scientists than on what was actually happen-
ing at the volcano.

As the weeks dragged by, into September and October 1976,
there was increasing agitation to allow the 72,000 people to
return to their homes. To complicate matters, it was becoming
clear by mid-October that the tempo of the eruption was be-
ginning to slow; the number of recorded earthquakes was di-

minishing, and the volume of ash reaching the surface was
noticeably reduced. But the volcano was still showing signs of
activity, and some of France's most respected scientists were
locked in fierce public disagreement over the handling of the
crisis. In this difficult moment, what could possibly be the
rationale for sounding an "all clear" and ending the evacuation?

In what must be considered an unusual, if not unprece-
dented, move, authorities in Paris decided to seek the advice
of foreign scientists, and an ad hoc Comite Scientifique Inter-
national sur La Soufriere of six non-French scientists was con-
vened in Paris in November 1976. Two Americans were named
to the Comite, then MIT Professor Frank Press (who served
as chairman) and myself. Others included Franco Barbari and
Paulo Gasparini from Italy, Gudmundur Sigvaldason from Ice-
land, and Shigeo Aramaki from Japan. The Comite heard state-
ments from various French scientists who had been involved
with the La Soufriere situation, and at the end of 3 days pre-
pared a report stating that the volcano, while still requiring
close monitoring, appeared to pose less of a hazard at that time.
Within hours of receipt of this report, Overseas Territories
Minister Oliver Stirn announced an end to the evacuation.

As people returned to their homes and everyday life grad-
ually returned to normal on Guadeloupe, the volcano appeared
to oblige by becoming even more quiet. The number of local
earthquakes and the abundance of steam emissions continued
to diminish, and by early 1977 it was over. The crisis had come
and gone; the disaster never occurred.

ST. VINCENT,  1979

It came as a considerable surprise that just 3 yr later, in April
1979, the Soufriere Volcano of St. Vincent burst into activity
to initiate another volcano crisis in the eastern Caribbean. In
contrast to La Soufriere, Guadeloupe, there was absolutely no
doubt that the Soufriere Volcano of St. Vincent posed a hazard
to the surrounding populus. From April 13 to 26 a series of
powerful vertical explosions blasted through the lake and island
that formerly occupied the crater of the volcano and sent clouds
of debris to heights as high as 20 km (see Figure 13.4). Small
pyroclastic flows and mud flows were triggered by this activity,
and they poured down several of the valleys that head on the
volcano. By the end of April 1979 the explosive phase of the
eruption ended and a new phase began, characterized by the
quiet emission of a dome of basaltic andesite on the floor of
the summit crater. This dome continued to show measurable
growth until October 1979.

In contrast to Guadeloupe, where relatively few baseline
geophysical measurements had been made prior to 1976, a
number of such preemption measurements had been made on
St. Vincent. During the 1970s a seismic network was estab-
lished in the lesser Antilles by the staff of the Seismic Research
Unit of the University of the West Indies, and seismic signals
from St. Vincent and other islands in the lesser Antilles were
routinely telemetered to Trinidad for real-time monitoring and
interpretation. In 1977, 25 months prior to the eruption, 2 dry
tilt stations were established on the eastern flank of Soufriere,
St. Vincent, and these stations provided the first indications